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TH£!re are few incidents in the life of a parish clergyman to give 
any general interest to a sketch of his character. His life is noise^ 
less and unobserved ; passed in retired labors among his own flock, 
and away from the conflict of more stirring scenes. It is the men 
who have stood in the more perilous posts ; men clothed with offices 
of trust and responsibility ; men who have been conspicuous for 
original discoveries^ for great achievements, or for their agency in 
bringing about striking moral revolutions, whose personal history 
attracts the notice or admiration of the world* The biographies 
of Melanchthon find fewer readers than those of Luther ; but few^ 
have heard of the moral heroism of Felix Ksff, in his self-denying 
labors among the Alps, while the story of William Tell is as 
&miliar as household words. It might therefore seem presuming 
to obtrude upon the public a sketch of a country pastor, whose love 
of retirement, and the even tenor of whose life, have furnished less 
than the usual amount of incident for a biographical notice ; yet it 
seemed not inappropriate to connect with the History of Londonderry 
a brief account of the Author, particularly, as his pastoral care over 
one of the churches of that town covers a period of nearly one third 
of the time since its settlement. It was, moreover, believed that 
ike energy with which he met and surmounted difficulties in early 
Hfe, the steadiness of his aims, and his fidelity and success in his 
labors, would not be without interest and instruction to those who 
might be disposed to peruse the History. 

Edward Lutwyche Parker was bom in Litchfield, New Hampshire, 
July 28, 1785. He was named for Edward Ooldstone Lutwyche, 



" an English gentleman of education and fortune," and a partic- 
ular fnend of his father. His grandfather, Rev. Thomas Parker, 
was a graduate of Harvard University, and the minister of Dracut, 
Mass. His father, Doct. Jonathan Parker, also a graduate of 
Harvard, was a physician of very considerable distinction, excelling 
particularly as a surgeon, and acquired an extensive practice in the 
place of his residence, as well as in the adjacent towns, *being often 
sent for from a distance, as a consulting physician. Dr. Parker 
died in September, 1791, leaving a family of ten children, with 
scanty means of support, Edward, the youngest but one, being but 
about six years of age. His early instructions, therefore, were 
derived almost wholly from his mother. She was a woman of more 
than ordinary refinement, of much energy and decision of character, 
and a consistent and earnest Christian. Active and diligent herself, 
she inculcated the same principles in her children. They were 
required to perform their appropriate tasks, which they were never 
able to evade by any expedients, however shrewdly devised. She 
early imbued their minds with religious truth, knowing that a con- 
idction of their moral accountability would be their surest safe- 
guard, when her own personal instructions could no longer be given. 
Eight of her ten children, in after life, became consistent professors 
of religion. How far early maternal instruction was the means of 
this it is not for us to determine, but doubtless that influence was 
important. 

Edward, the youngest son, was the favorite child. His active 
and sprightly habits made him the centre of interest in the family 
circle, a place which he contmued to hold in after life. Before he 
was five years old, he had, in three instances, almost miraculously 
escaped death ; twice from drowning, and once from an attack by 
a domestic animal, the marks of which he ever afl^r bore. At the 
period when he was of a suitable age to attend school, the advan- 
tages of the common schools of New England were much fewer than 
at present. Instructors themselves were very imperfectly qualified, 
and the circle of studies was extremely limited, including little more 



than reading, writing, and aritiunetic. This meagre course of study 
was all that Mr. Parker enjoyed in bis youth. When he was about 
twelve years of age, he was placed as a clerk in the store of his 
brother Thomas, in Bedford, N. H. Here he was brought into 
scenes of peculiar temptation. The village in which the store was 
situated, being near the Merrimack River, was the residence and 
the resort of a large number of persons engaged in rafting and 
boating, who, at that time, were in the constant and free use of 
intoxicating drink. A favorite form of it was " flip ;" and so con- 
stant was the demand for this, that the loggerhead was always hot, 
ready to perform its indispensable part in the preparation of this 
choice beverage. Mr. Parker often remarked that he had sold 
hoge^eads of ardent spirit in this form. It will be readily imagined, 
to what corrupting influences he was exposed, where intoxicating 
liquors were thus freely used, and where his ears were daily familiar 
with the lowest vulgarity and profaneness ; and yet, to his own f 
amazement, as in after life he looked back upon these scenes, he 
never contracted the habits of those with whom he was brought in 
continual contact. Though the habitual use of ardent sprit was 
at that time almost universal, yet, even imder the strongest tempta- 
tions, he never complied with the practice. In a sermon, preached 
a few years before his death, he said : " I was in childhood placed 
amid scenes of peculiar temptation and exposure; yet, though 
destitute as I then was of the true fear of God, through the influ- 
ence of maternal instruction and the restraints of a kind Provi- 
dence, I was kept from contractmg habits, or entering upon courses 
of vice and impiety, into which so many at that time were thrown." 
The impressions made upon his youthful mind by witnessing the 
debasing and brutalizmg effects of intemperance, rendered him, in 
later years, the fearless and zealous advocate of every wise measure 
to correct the evil. 

In the discharge of his general duties as clerk in his brother's 
store, he is described as attracting particular notice for his activity 
and energy. A part of his business consisted in measuring and 



taking an account of lumber, particularlj of boaircU, which he is said 
to have done with great rapidity. This lumber was sent in rafts to 
Kewburyport, and he, being commissioned to go and dispose of it, 
sometimes accompanied the raft, but more generallj performed the 
journey each way on foot. As he was at ihis time a mere boy, and 
small of his age, he was looked upon with much interest for the 
shrewdness, accuracy, and despatch which were manifest in all his 
dealings. 

When Mr. Parker was fifteen years of age, the brotiier in whose 
store he had been employed failed in business ; an event, we are 
told, which would have occurred still earlier but for the faitMul 
exertions of his young clerk. Being thus tiirown out of employ- 
ment he was invited by another brother, who was a physician in 
Topaham, Me., to go and reside with him, and act as clerk in his 
druggist's shop. This invitation he accepted, and remained wit^ 
his brother about a year. Here he was brought inta a still stronger 
current of temptation than before. To the vice of intemperance, to 
which he had been exposed, was now added the still more seductive 
one of gambling. Yet he never yielded ; previous resistance had 
given him double power to overcome his present exposure. When- 
ever it was possible, he always withdrew from the devotees of the 
cup and the gaming-board, to a small room alone. At last, sickened 
by the scenes into which he was daily and nightly thrown, he 
resolved to leave Topsham, and return to his native place. He did 
so, performing the journey of one hundred and fifty miles on foot, 
in the month of March. 

Being unable to find such employment as he wished, he left home 
with the consent of his friends, but without informii^ them of his 
plans, knowing the objections they would interpose, and engaged 
himself as an apprentice to a shoemaker in Billerica, Mass. Here 
he continued for some time, till his friends, accidentally ascertain- 
ing where he was, persuaded him to return home. But there was xm> 
business for him there, and his active habits would not allow him to 
be idle. Accordingly, in connection with a brother, he purchased a 



woodlot, got off the lumber, drew it to the river, and rafted it. In 
the winter, being now seventeen years of age, he offered himself as 
a teacher of a district school in the present town of Manchester, 
N. H., then called Derryfield. Though he had but a very limited 
education, and had never studied English grammar or geography, 
yet, after due examination, he was approved and engaged to teach 
the school. At tiie opening of tiie school, some of his scholars 
presented themselves to study English grammar. With a resolution 
that never failed him in tiie most trying circumstances, he put 
himself to the new study with such energy aa to be able to teach it 
with success ; and so great was the approbation of his instructions, 
and of his general management of the school, ihat he was invited to 
teach there again the next winter. 

Afl»r these checkered scenes, by the particular advice of his 
friends, who saw in him elements of useftilness land success in some 
higher calling than any to which he had directed his attention, he 
was induced to prepare himself for the study of medicine. With 
the little gains acquired by the sale of his lumber and by his school, 
he entered the academy in Londonderry, at that time, and for 
many years after, imder the charge of Samuel Bumham, M. A., a 
gentleman of most excellent character, and of some distinction as 
a teacher. While a member of the academy, he boarded in the 
family of Rev. Jonathan Brown, the minister of the East Parish, 
and whose place he was to occupy in a little more than six years. 
It was during his connection with this school that his attention was 
first called decidedly to the subject of religion, by a sermon on the 
Judgment, defivered in the pulpit in which he subsequently 
preached for so long a period. There can be little doubt that the 
change wrought in him by the religious impressions made at that 
time was a thorough and radical one. It invested life with new 
interest, presented new and more enlarged objects of effort, and 
pressed upon him higher and stronger motives of action. He soon 
relinquished the purpose of entering the medical profession ; and 
though entirely destitute of means, except what be might gain by 
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his own exertions, directed his course of study with reference to a 
preparation for college, with a view g£ entering the Christian 
ministry. 

At this time there was a highly excited state of feelmg among 
the people of the East Parish of Londonderry, which had grown 
out of the opposition of a large minority to ike settlement of the 
Bey. Mr. Brown, and the consequent formation ci a Congregational 
society within the bounds of the parish. Mr. Parker, finding his 
own mind too much diverted fix>m his studies by the subjects which 
distracted the parish, left the academy at Londonderry, and placed 
himself under the instruction of Bev. Dr. Wood, of Boscawen, 
N. H., who often fitted yoimg men for college. Here he remained 
until he entered college, with the exception of the time which he 
spent in teaching. During his residence in Boscawen, at the age 
of nineteen, he united with the church under tiie charge of Dr. 
Wood. With what perseverance and success he prosecuted his 
studies under his new, as well as under his former instructor, 
will be evident from the fact, that, in two years and three months 
after he commenced his studies in the academy at Londonderry, 
with a view of fitting himself for the medical profession, he entered 
the junior class in Dartmoutii College, having taught school during 
this time some more than nine months. He went to Hanover on 
foot, carrying all his effects with him. In after life, he, like many 
others, often regretted that he had not spent more time in his 
preparatory and collegiate course. 

While a member of college, he made the most fiedthftQ xm of his 
time, rising at a very early hour in the morning. A classmate who 
was familiar with all his habits, says : ^' He prosecuted his studies 
with great assiduity. With him, no time wasi allowed to pass 
unimproved. He ranked high pa a scholar, and waa a member pf 
the Phi Beta Kappa society." 

His Christian character and influepce during his college course 
attracted particular notice, A classmate, after stating that '' he 
possessed a mind of 9, high order, strong, and quick of apprehen- 
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sfon/' adds : " but ids piety gave the chief lustre to his character. 
As a Christian, he was exemplary, devout, humble, and cheerful. 
In conversation and demeanor, he was pleasant and courteous. 
Probably no one of his class was more highly esteemed for his 
moral and Christian character than he." Rev. Dr. Shurtleff, late 
professor in Dartmouth College, and the only one of his college 
instructors who now survives, says : " It is clear in my recollection, 
that Mr. Parker stood among the good scholars of his class, but was 
most prominent as a devoted, consistent, and faithful Christian." 
And adverting to "his conscientious regard for divine truth," as 
exhibited in the decided and bold measures he took, on one occasion, 
to defeat the efforts made to diffuse loose and dangerous sentiments. 
Dr. Shurfleff says : " I silently marked the spirit which prompted 
him; a fearless determination to resist, at every hazard, the 
encroachments of error ; and the same fidelity and moral courage 
which he then displayed, were uniformly, so far as I have known 
jmd heard, carried out with prudence and good judgment in his 
subsequent life and ministry." Others have borne similar testimony 
in regard to the eaniestness and consistency of his Christian example, 
and of the respect in which he was held, as combining in an 
imusual degree, at that time in college, honorable scholarship with 
decided piety. 

While Mr. Parker was a member of college, regular instruction 
was given in tiieology to such as wished it, by the professor of that 
department, which was then filled by Rev. Dr. Shurtieff. Besides 
pursuing the prescribed college course, he availed himself of the 
opportunity thus offered to prosecute his theological studies. In 
these, as in other studies, he made rapid advances. His professor 
referring to the short time in which he prepared to enter the junior 
class in college, remarks : "His well-known rapidity of mind would 
give countenance to the report which you mention. Certainly, his 
progress in theology corresponded with his supposed rapidity m 
fitting for college." 

Mr. Parker supported himself during his college course by teach- 

2 
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iog school. He often spoke of the good providence which directed 
him to desirable situations ; of one instance of this kind, he always 
had ihe most grateful remembrance. During his senior year, at 
a season when there was no opportunity of obtidning employment 
in the district schools, he found himself wholly destitute of meims 
to pay his bills, and knew not what to do. At length, it occurred 
to him that Richard Lang, Esq., a merchant at Hanover, might 
wish to employ some one to teach his children. With much diffi* 
dence, he concluded to go to Mr. Lang's store, and propose the 
subject to him. He accordingly went ; and, as soon as he opened 
the door, Mr. Lang came to him and siud : ^^ Mr. Parker, I wish 
to employ some one to teach my children ; I have been to Professor 
Shurtleff, to request him to recommend a suitable person, and he 
recommends you; are you willing to take the dtuation?" The 
answer can be readily ima^ned* On the same day, he was 
comfortably settled in Mr. Lang's family, where he remained 
several months after he graduated. Oh, how many young men of 
generous impulses, and with an ardent desire to prepure them- 
selves to be useful in the world, may be found in all our institutions 
of learning, embarrassed and disheartened for the want of some 
small pittance of relief, which multitudes would be the richer (ot 
^ving them ! 

Mr. Parker graduated in 1807, but continued his theolo^cal 
studies at Hanover, under Prof. Shurtieff,. for several montiis 
afterward. He was licensed to preach the gospel, Oct. 29, 1807, 
by the Committee of the Grafton, N. H., presbytery, his license 
being signed by John Wheelock, John Smith, Boswell Shurtlefi^ 
President and Professors in Dartmouth College, and Bev. James 
Woodward, of Norwich. During the winter, he spent some time 
in the study of theology with Rev. Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt, 
the zealous advocate and defender of the ^^ Taste Scheme," against 
the ^^ Exercise Scheme," as promulgated by Dr. Emmons. 

About this time he began to make occasional entries in a diary, 
from which a few extracts will be taken in the course of this sketch. 
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In view of fhe nunistry upon wluch he was about to enter, he 
seems to have had clearer convictions than before of the neces^ 
sity of vital piety. Hence he says : — 

^^ I do resolve to give more diligence to be established in the 
hope of the gospel." 

^^ Sensible of the great and momentous study in which I am 
engaged, and of the importance of entering upon it with right 
motives, I resolve to devote myself to the examination of my own 
heart." 

" I do now resolve to relinquish every earthly object, and to set 
my affections supremely on God." 

^' I resolve not to suflfer the opimons, the pleasures, the flatteries, 
or the frowns of the world, to influence my conduct. Grant me 
power, Gh)d, to confirm my feeble resolutions." 

As an evidence of his laborious application to the studies on 
which he had entered, it may be added, that the time of each 
day, from five o'clock in ihe morning till hal&past eleven at night, 
was appropriated to particular duties, including three seasons of 
devotion. He had an impediment in his speech; he therefore 
devoted one hour each day to correct that He wished to gain 
a more extensive knowledge of some of the studies of his college 
course ; he accordmgly gave three hours each day to the mathe- 
matics, and as many to the languages ; and all this in addition to 
his {»incipal object, the study of theology. 

In the spring of 1808, Mr. Parker took charge of the academy 
in Salisbury, N. H., for six months, residing in the family of the 
Bev. Thomas Worcester, pastor of the church in that place. After 
completing his engagement at Salisbury, he preached for several 
months at Columbia, Conn. Here he was invited to settie ; but 
feeling the need of more experience, as well as a more extended 
course of study, before he connected himself permanently with any 
society, he declined the call, and placed himself under the instruc- 
tion of Rev. Dr. Worcester, of Salem, Mass., the first Secretary of 
tiie American Board. He remained in this place one year, residing 
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in the family of Dr. Worcester, and assisting him in his nunisterial 
and parochial duties ; he also taught a school which was connected 
with Dr. Worcester's society. His ardent piety was not unobserved 
here. His faithful and earnest labors, during a revival in the 
wmter of 1809-10, are still fresh in the minds of some who were 
familiar with the scenes of that interestmg period. He always 
looked upon the time spent at Salem as a very valuable prep- 
aration for his subsequent labors. 

During his residence at Salem, as he passed through the East 
Parish of Londonderry, now Derry, on his way to visit his friends 
in Litchfield, he was providentially invited to supply the pulpit for 
two Sabbaths. This led to further engagements, which he met by 
going to Derry on Saturday afternoon, and returning to Salem 
on Monday in time to commence his school. As soon as he had 
fulfilled the engagement he had made with Dr. Worcester, he 
received a call to become the pastor of the Pr^byterian church 
in the East Parish of Londonderry. This call he accepted, and 
was ordained September 12, 1810. Rev. Dr. Worcester, his 
friend and recent instructor, preached the ordination sermon. In 
addressing the people on that occasion, Dr. Worcester siud, with 
reference to the pastor elect : " We have the pleasing confidence 
that our young brother, who is now to be set over you in the Lord, 
will prove to you an ascendon-^, a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost, an able and faithful minister of the New Testament. 
This confidence we have not taken up lightly ; it has resulted from 
what we have seen and known, and with respect to some of us, 
at least, it has been strengthened and confirmed by intimate and 
endearing acquaintance." 

Just before his ordination, he had evidently made the responsible 
duties of the ministry, and the various ways by which these might 
be most successfully accomplished, a matter of protracted and 
prayerful study. He had taken a comprehensive view of the 
difficulties to be met, the prejudices to be overcome, and felt that 
he needed more than human wisdom to render his ministry success- 
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ful. There yras no shrinking from the responsibilities of the station, 
because it was beset with trials; no desire even to avoid what 
might come in the way of duty ; his only solicitude was to know 
how he might approve himself to Him who had put him into the 
ministry. 

The followmg extracts from his diary, will show his interest in 
adopting and carrying out such principles and rules, as would fit 
him most successfully for the work on which he was about to enter. 

"I will consider love to God and zeal for his glory as my 
highest duty, and study to improve daily in these divine affections ; 
and will judge of my progress in them, not by transient fervor, but 
by my habitual temper ; by my faithftd performance of the self- 
denymg duties of Christianity ; by my cheerful acquiescence in 
all God's dispensations, and by the love, humility, and watchfulness 
which I may be enabled to exhibit to those around me." 

" I will cultivate an habitual sense of God's presence, and of my 
accoimtability to him ; of the shortness of time, and my obligations 
to improve it." 

" I will be particularly watchful against the love of praise or 
distinction, as well as the fear of shame ; desisting from my purpose 
when I feel these to be my only motives, and endeavormg by 
prayer to overcome them when I perceive them combined with 
proper motives." 

" I will be open to conviction, ever receiving correction and 
reproof meekly and thankfully ; never questioning merely for the 
sake of dispute, nor retortmg on my reprover." 

" I will in no case affect knowledge which I have not; I will not 
put off to a future day the busmess of the present, but will apply 
myself to it, never yielding to doth or the love of ease, but exer- 
cising a constant and self-denying attention to my proper work." 

^^I will watch particularly against all hearQessness towards 
inferiors, and especially such as need my help. I will listen 
kindly to their representations, and render them all the assistance 
in my power." 
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^^ I will guard against everjilung, in look and manner, which 
might tend to wound the feelings of others." 

^' I will not allow the conduct of others towards me to lessen my 
kindness and good-will to them." 

" I will consider the study of my heart one main business of my 
life, and I will enter every evening, if possible, into a serious review 
of the day past, and will solemnly consider the fitness of my soul 
to enter the eternal world." 

In 1811, he married Miss Mehetabel Kimball, daughter of 
Deacon Stephen Kimball, of Hanover, N. H. She was to him a 
worthy companion, and a valued helper in his responsible duties. 
The connection then formed continued for thirty-nine years. ^ She 
still survives, residing with her youngest son. They had four 
children; two sons and two daughters. The younger daughter 
died at the age of about three years ; their other children are still 
living. 

The parish with which Mr. Parker was connected, required 
unusual labor and prudence. It stretched over a large territory, 
rendering much time necessary to visit the remote parts of it. 
There had also been much alienation between the two societies 
which had existed there for several years ; the appropriate duties 
of the ministry had been to some extent neglected, and, when 
performed, were rendered in a measure nugatory, by the unhappy 
state of feeling existing in the place. And though, at the time 
of Mr. Parker's settlement, the two societies had with entire 
unanimity united in giving him a call, yet the old wounds could 
not at once be healed. A conviction of duty as well as interest 
impeUed them to bury their differences, and to unite their strength 
in the support g[ an efficient ministry. Still, there were elements 
pent up, which a slight cause would at any time call into action. 
This state of things Mr. Parker well understood, for we find in 
his diary at this time, this resolution : ^^ Besolved to be very 
watchful and circumspect in regard to everything I say, con- 
sidering the present state of the society." The ministry on which 
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he entered under such circumstances was eminently successful. 
Not that there was always entire harmony or no personal dis- 
satisfaction ; not that a different course of measures and a different 
style of preaching would not have been acceptable to some ; not 
that he himself was a stranger to trials, some of which made his 
nights wearisome and sleepless ; but the general results of the con- 
nection between him and the parish were much more happy, both 
for the temporal and spiritual interests of the people, were attended 
with more harmony and mutual confidence, than either could have 
dared to anticipate. 

On the day of his ordination, he entered among other resolu- 
tions, the following : " I now resolve to give myself wholly to 
the workJ^ This was the great motto of his life. This resolution, 
adopted, not from constraint, but under a high sense of duty, 
brought one single object of life before Um, as the centre towards 
which everything must tend, and made the exhausting and self- 
denying labors of the ministry a source of rich enjoyment. Single- 
ness of aim, a hearty devotednesa to the work, is one of the surest 
pledges of success in any undertaking, and is nowhere more need- 
ful than in the ministry. When this office is entered with a divided 
purpose, with an eye as much upon the personal advantages it may 
^ve as upon the solemn duties it imposes and the fruits that 
should spring from it ; when it is sought with a view to gratify a 
literary taste, or as a field for the display of learning or eloquence, 
or because it may elevate him who is clothed with it to a more 
refined circle in society ; when any one, or all of these become 
paramount to the time busmess of the ministry, — the saving of 
men's souls, — that sacred office is so far prostituted, and the 
results which may always sooner or later be expected from the 
faithful performance of its duties, fail of being attained. It has 
been justiy said, that it is hard to be a faithful minister ; and with 
equal justice it has been replied, it is harder to be an unfaithful 
one. 

Mr. Parker entered tiie ministry with no mok divided purpose* 
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" 1 resolve to give myself wholly to the work. I determine to 
realize that I have but one Master to serve, and to make it my 
great aim to please him." Thus he resolves, and thus he writes, 
on the day of his ordination ; and how faithfully the pledge was 
kept, the people to whom he ministered for forty years can best 
judge. How earnestly he labored ; how Uttle he consulted his 
own ease; how entirely he merged his private interests in the 
welfare of his people ; with what restless anxiety he watched for 
opportunities to do good ; how he divided to his flock the Word of 
God, giving to each a portion in due season ; how he warned and 
entreated them ; how he went from house to house, conversing with 
those unreconciled to God ; how often he was by the bedside of the 
sick and the dying, pointmg them to their only refuge ; with what 
deep sympathy he imparted consolation to the afflicted and broken* 
hearted ; with what words of gentleness he strove to win the 
affection and confidence of the lambs of his flock, that the truth 
might take effect in their minds also ; what a fervor and spirit of 
piety mingled in all his duties ; in a word, how faithful, how exem- 
plary and blameless, was his ministry, they know well, who, for so 
many years, were witnesses of these things. 

His theological views were consistent, scriptural, and what are 
termed evangeUcal. While he had studied most of the leading 
theologians, and was familiar with their differences of opinion, and 
their varying shades of representaticm and conception, he had 
studied the Bible more, and admitted or rejected particular views, 
according as they coincided or were at variance with what, after 
patient study, he behoved to be the teaching of the Word of God. 
Of the doctrines of the Bible he had clear and well-defined con- 
ceptions, apprehending the extent and Umits of each, as well as 
their interdependence, and seemg how symmetrical and harmonious 
a system they formed when combined together. Hence, without 
prying into the hidden mysteries of God, or trying to comprehend 
and explain them, he was able to " vindicate the ways of God to 
men.'' These doctrines were presented clearly and forcibly, but 
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never in a manner suited to make the hearers of them theological 
■wranglers, or the disciples of a particular theological teacher. No 
one ever heard from his pulpit the distinctive views or modes of 
philosophizing adopted by Edwards, Hopkins, Dwight, Burton, or 
Emmons. His aim was, not so much to make theologians as Chris- 
tians, not so much to give theoretical as practical instruction. 

Mr. Parker possessed highly respectable, but not distinguished 
talents as a preacher. If it could be said that he preached few 
great sermons, it could also be said that he rarely, if ever, 
preached a poor one. Though his mind was not characterized by 
any marked originality, it was strong and vigorous, quick' of per- 
ception and rapid in its operations. It was not one-sided, or 
marred by any prominent defects, but was well-balanced and well- 
disciphned. His sermons were not elaborate productions, modelled 
after severe rules ; they bore no striking marks of the rhetorician's 
skill, and there was little in them to gratify the fancy or imagina- 
tion ; but they were always sound and instructive, always exhibited 
consecutive and well-arranged thought; they were plain, direct, 
and earnest, making forcible appeals to the conscience, urging 
upon men their duty, and portraying the fearfiil consequences of 
neglecting it ; with the deepest solemnity too, did he exhort and 
entreat them to become reconciled to God. And such was the 
evident sincerity with which his appeals and exhortations were 
made, so entirely free was he from heartlessness or formality in 
them, that none could sit beneath his ministrations without the con- 
viction that he w^s a man of God, who knew and felt the weighty 
import of the message he had been commissioned to deliver. 

The subjects of his discourses were well chosen ; he had no 
favorite circle of themes on which to preach, to the neglect of all 
others. His aim was to declare the whole counsel of God, select- 
ing at a particular time such subjects as he supposed the wants 
of his people required. In this he was remarkably judicious. 
Being constantly among his parishioners, and acquainting himself 
with their peculiar state of feeling, with their misapprehensions of 
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irutii or prejudices against it, he was fully prepared to meet their 
various necessities. The state of the times, passing events, and 
solemn providences, he often seized upon as themes of discourse. 
But whatever the theme, whether doctrinal or practical, historical 
or biographical, his great aim was to enforce moral truth on the 
minds of his hearers. 

In the discharge of his appropriate duties as pastor, he had few 
if any superiors. He has often and justly been called a " model 
pastor." Certasnly, in the untiring and faithful manner in which 
the duties of this office were met, he has been surpassed by none. 
Not even Dr. Chalmers, in his unwearied efforts to make his 
pastoral influence felt among the ten or twelve thousand parish- 
ioners of the Tron Church Parish, or the Parish of St. John's, can 
be said to have performed a greater amount of pastoral labor. 
The labors of the pastor should ever coexist with those of the 
preacher; if the former are merged in the latter, so far the 
preacher neglects one of the most efiective elements of his strength. 
Each is a handmaid of the other. To be most successful as a 
preacher one must be a faithful pastor, and he who would carry 
with him the greatest influence in his pastoral circuits, must 
remember that, however constantly and fedthfully these more 
private ministrations may be performed, they can never supersede 
the necessity of the weU studied and vigorous instructions of the 
pulpit. How readily and skilfully can he suit his teachings to 
particular states of mind, when he has learned these by mingling 
with his people ; and how cordial a reception will he meet at the 
homes of his parishioners ; what an influence will his private 
teachings have over them ; how readily will they open their hearts, 
if on the Sabbath he has ably and faithfully instructed them fron^ 
the oracles of God. 

The views of Mr. Parker with regard to the importance of the 
pastcHral office, as well as the character and ^extent of his labors in 
it, are happily expressed m the following extract from the Congre-* 
gational Journal, written by the Editor, Rev. Henry Wood, 
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" Oonfeflsedlj, preaching la the great work of the ministry ; but 
it is not its whole work. The natural and acquired abilities which 
^ve it mterest and power, the reason which invigorates it, the 
taste which adorns it, the ima^ation which enlivens it, and the 
eloquence which enforces it, j^e of high value, and worthy of admi- 
ration; at the same iime, there are other qualifications equally 
potential in securing success, if not equally ^attractive and dazzling. 
The kind heart, the wisely spoken word, the judicious measures, the 
visit to the house of poverty, outgushing sympathy with mourning 
fmd sorrow, interest in the parishioner's temporal as well as 
spiritual wel&re, the familiar conversation, the cultivated intimacy 
with childhood imd youth throughout the parish, the prayer at the 
£E^mily altar, or at tiie bedside of the sick and the dying, the 
Conference in the school-room, and the prayer meeting in the 
private dwelling, if they do not exhibit the talent which prepares 
the impresdve and admired sermon, are indispensable to its 
eflect/' 

^^ The power of the pulpt is not like that of gravitation or the 
toechanical forces, which may be calculated on infallible princi- 
ples ; the state of mind in those Who hear, is an important element 
in tiie computation of preaching power. Eloquence is impotent 
when it is judged to be heartless, and the most logical sermons 
fail to c<Hivince and impress, when it is suspected that they are 
extorted by the stem demands of pulpit duty, rather than the 
ample products of the prompting heart. It is the volunteer offices 
of tlie ireek which give much of its force to the exacted sermon 
of &e Sabbath, -^offices which might have been omitted without 
censure, and were performed with manifest pains-taking and self- 
denial. These, attesting to the sincerity of tiie heart, make elo- 
quence more eloquent, and even common^place impressive and 
mighty." 

"The churches of New, Hampshire have just lost,— ^ no, not 
lost, but parted witli one whose life both suggested our remarks 
and illustrated them* Rev. Edward L. Parker, of Derry, was a* 
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model pastor, exceeded by none other in the Stat^ ; it is hardly 
too much to add, by no one in New England. A distinguished 
minister, who for many years had sustained the pastoral relation 
to an important congregation, and afterwards became the learned 
professor in a theological seminary and university, after spending a 
few weeks in the family of Mr. Parker, and observing his wisdom 
and tact, remarked, that he excelled in these respects *all the 
ministers he had ever known, and deserved to be studied by 
young preachers as a model. His talents as a preacher were 
respectable, but not eminent ; always judicious and instructive, he 
was never eloquent. But his pastoral influence, like the air, was 
diffused and felt over his entire parish. In illustration of his life 
and labors, it may be stated, such was his attention to the young 
that we learned from his own lips what was afiSrmed by others, 
that he knew the name of every child in his large parish of nearly 
two thousand souls. His labors in the outskirts of his parish were 
as abundant as they were arduous. He was wont to remark, 
that if he fortified the outposts he did not fear for the citadel." 

'^ If Mr. Parker's parish had reason to boast of its pastor, the 
pastor had reason to boast of his parish, which in its good order, 
its intelligence, its solid religious character, its harmony, its 
steady progress, and the number of its youth it educated and 
sent forth to honorable and useful stations, is hardly excelled by 
any other in New England." 

For about thirty years of Mr. Parker's ministry, his parish con- 
tained nearly four hundred families, all of which he looked upon 
as his pastoral charge, and having claims upon him for instruction 
and sympathy. At times, he would make appointments to visit in 
particular neighborhoods, on certain days, calling at every house, 
and in this wa.y making the circuit of the whole parish ; at other 
times, his visits were less formal and systematic, having reference 
to the circumstances and wants of particular families. His atten- 
tions to the afflicted were unremitted, day after day was he found 
at the bedside of the sick and dying ; the earnest inquirer he 
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sought out, &at he might impart the light and instructiiHi of the 
gospel ; the infirm and aged, who could not attend on his public 
teachings, to their spiritual wants he ministered in their own dwell- 
ings. Sometimes he devoted an entire week in visiting, with the 
single view of awakening among parents and children an interest in 
attending the Sabbath school. His visits, whether for this purpose 
or for others, were more frequent to the remoter parts of the 
town than to families more centrally situated. Wherever he went, 
he usually carried small books or tracts, particularly adapted to 
^e young, which he distributed am(mg them, both for the purpose 
of instructing them, as well as winning their love and confidence. 
Such was his desire to be among his people, that it was with difiS- 
culty he could be persuaded to be absent a few days, even to visit 
his friends; and when he did so, he was always impatient to 
return ; and whenever he knew that any circunistances called him 
to any part of his parish, he could never be induced to give himself 
quiet or rest at home, unless the state of the weather rendered 
it wholly imprudent to. go abroad. Never was there a parish 
which had a more faithful or laborious pastor. 

Mr. Parker had a special interest in the younger portion of 
his parish, and this interest was accompanied by corresponding 
efforts for their improvement. He not only felt but he acted on the 
principle, that youth is the seed-time of life. Some years previous 
to the establishment of Sabbath schools in New England, he 
adopted measures to give the youth of his parish a more extensive 
and exact knowledge of the Bible. The residents of Derry, thirty- 
five years ago, will remember the two societies then in existence 
with this object in view. The " Adelphi," and the " Young Ladies 
(Jatechetical Society," will ever be held in grateful remembrance 
by not a few of their members. These societies met once each 
month, though not at the same time. Particular subjects for exam- 
ination were previously assigned by the pastor, and the members 
of the society were expected to illustrate and establish these by 
texts of Scripture. Subjects were not unfrequently given to the 
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members of ike Adelphi (the society for the yomig men), on 
which to write ; this they often did, at considerable length. In 
some instances, the meetings of this society were held in public. 
In such cases, the members were questioned in the presence of 
the audience, and also read the dissertations which they had 
written. Few parishes had a more promising circle of young men 
than were to be found here, before the advantages held out to 
them from abroad induced them to leave their native place. It 
must be added, that some of the choicest spirits went to an early 
grave. Nor is it out of place to remark, that the young ladies 
connected with the society established for their improvement, have 
been distinguished for stability of character ; and many of them 
have been ornaments in their respective spheres. 

As another means of improving the young men, Mr. Parker 
invited them to meet in the vestry on Sabbath noon, and at other 
times, to listen to the reading of some valuable book. Sometimes, 
too, meetings were appointed in the school-houses in the remote 
parts of the parish^ for the same purpose. Hawes's Lectures to 
Young Men, were read in this way in different parts of the town. 
For the younger part of his charge, he had other measures. 
By various inducements, he would persuade them to commit the 
answers to Scripture Questions, and also the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism. For many years, his custom was to give a pocket 
Testament, containing his own name and that of the one to whom 
it was gjven, to every child who would recite the Catechism per- 
fectly. Much interest was in this way awakened in the study of 
this valuable summary of truth ; and the prize which the successful 
competitors obtained, was valued both as an evidence of diligence 
and success, and also as being a present from their pastor. And 
will not these little mementos of a pastor's affection and interest 
have an increased value, now that he who inscribed those youthful 
names, has ceased from his labors in their behalf, and is silent in 
death? 

On occasions of temperance and Sabbath school celebrations, so 
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earnest was he iliat all the chHdren might have Aeir minds inter- 
ested in these objects by the ceremonies, as well as by the direct 
instructions, that the writer weU remembers bun, hurrying m differ- 
ent directions over the common, where the processions were usually 
formed, picking up a child here and another there, and finding 
jdaees for them with the others. 

His efforts for the genei^ education of the young were of the 
same earnest character. During almost the whole of his ministry, 
he visited the eight or ten district schools, each four times a year, 
^- at the commencement and the close of the summer and winter 
terms. These were no formal visits, made to get rid of an irksome 
duty. He went with his mind alive to the interests which centred 
about those humble seats of learning. He watched and noted, 
with scarcely less than paternal interest, the development and 
growth of each nund. This interest on the part of the pastor was 
not without its effect on the minds of the scholars. They knew 
that their progress was marked, and were incited by it to greater 
efibrts. A failure at an examination is always humbling, but it 
is doubly so when made in the presence of one whom we know to 
feel a lively interest in our improvement. The writer has not yet 
forgotten his own mortified feelings at failing to perform an exer- 
cise in the presence of his pastor, nor the resolution he then 
formed, not to be found deficient on a similar occasion. How 
in^uiy youthful minds have been thus quickened to nobler exertions, 
cannot be told ; but without doubt, not a few owe their first zealous 
impulse to study to the manifest interest and the counsels of their 
pastor at these school visitations. 

Mr. Parker was also deeply interested in the higher institutions 
of learning in the town. From their first establishment, he was 
a trustee in the Pinkerton Academy, and in the Adams Female 
Academy, and took a prominent part in their organization, and in 
advising and directing in regard to their various interests. While 
there were at times marked differences of opinion in regard to 
the general measures to be adopted, and likewise some cause for 
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strong personal feeling, it is believed that in all cases he zealously 
sought their best good without reference to his own private feel- 
ings, or the odium that might attach to him from advocating vieWs 
different from those of his associates. Certainly, no member of 
either board had his sympathies more warmly enlisted in behalf of 
these institutions ; and no one was more frequently found at the 
quarterly examinations. At the time*of his death he was the 
president of both boards. 

The remarks abeady made show the laborious habits of Mr. 
Parker; but this feature deserves to be brought out still more 
prominently. It may be said with little hazard, that no minister 
of New England performed a greater amoimt of pastoral labor, 
and that no one preached as many times within the same period, 
as he did. In favorable weather, he usually preached three times 
on the Sabbath, — the third service being held in some one of the 
school-houses or in a private house. Besides this, he often held 
in the summer a prayer meeting or teacher's meeting, before 
morning service, and always attended a Bible class or the Sabbath 
school during the intermission of the public exercises. And it is 
judged that on an average he preached three lectures a week, in 
different parts of the town ; in seasons of religious interest the 
number being much greater. The following extracts from his 
memoranda, embracing two weeks, commencing with the first of 
January, will exhibit the general character and amount of his 
labors abroad among his people during the week. 

" Monday, Visited Mr. W., being sick with fever, but recover- 
ing ; also Mrs. H., very low with consumption. Her hope is firm, 
desirous to depart. Afternoon, Monthly Concert. 

" Tuesday. Visited Mrs. McK., Mr. D., Mr. P., and others in 
ihe neighborhood. In the evening, attended a meeting of pro- 
fessors of religion at Mr. P's; serious and I hope profitable 
meeting. 

" Wednesday. Visited Mr. P., whose wife recently died. At- 
tended a meeting of professors, and those who were serious, at 
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Bfr. Ws ; meeting ML. One person express^ the hope of having 
obtained light and comfort the day before from the Word of God ; 
may it prove genuine. In the evening, attended a similar meeting 
at Mr. G's. I have now fulfilled my appointment of visitmg ^e 
church in their respective neighborhoods, with a view to ascertain 
ihenr spiritual state, and to concert measures to be adopted and 
pursued to revive religion in their hearts and among those around 
them. The effect has been, I trust, favorable. I feel much 
satisfied with the course pursued, as I find it has served to rouse 
many who had begun to slumber. 

^* Tkur$da}f. Attended a conference meeting at Mrs.C's. 

^^ Friday. Visited Mr. M's fiunily, and left some tracts. Also 
Mr. P's; had an oj^rtunity to converse with Ins son ; hope that 
it may not prove in vwn. Visited Mr. N., Mrs. G., Mr. H., Mr. N. 
Found him resting on the dangerous ground that a sinner must 
wut God's time. Visited Mr. G's, Mr. D's, and Mr. S's. In 
the evening, attended a c^mferenoe at Mr. G's." 

" Monday. Visited a school near Mr ; dined with Mr. F ; 

conversed freely witli him on the subject of delay ; afterwards 
visited the school in . 

*^ Tuesday. Attended the frmend of ; visited at Mrs. Tb. 

** Wednesday. Visited Mr. P., Mr. . Conversed particu- 

lariy with him on the sul^ct of his suspension ; admonished him 
. of his critical ^tuation, which he received kindly. In the evening, 
preached a lecture at Mr. A's. 

'^ Thwrsday. Visited Mrs. O's, and preadied a lecture in the 
school-house near Mr. W's." 

The next week he vi^ted one school, fourteen families, preached 
ifour lectures, and attended an inquiry meeting. The following 
extracts from his journal, will show the strong interest which 
prompted these labors : — 

^^ I will cherish love for my peofJe, and feel that for every soul 
I must pve account." 

" I will prepare a list of my people, and will in tiie course of 
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^ y^sBt }i praotioible, mi e&emut if I do^ ifp]^ Urnrn tnUi 
t^ the beiurt of eaieh) pnriOiiitty." 

^ I wiU ^oaveise yi^ mj f^ofi^ vmte freel; and Bm« dirso^ 
^ tW gfeat solgeot oS vfJig^, 9b I ka^e oppoctomty^ «ad kt i» 
^ipcaakov pasi \pDdBpprovr64*" 

The hifltwjr of his^ pMtop»l lAhmt am Ai^w be mdtloBi; tibej 
^onld haw beea Mfy wdedrstood cnlf I17 golagii^ Um on Itti 
fittto to school^ to ftmlie^, to mdivUhuJs^ iiod bj^ witaessiog U» 
deep iotere9t in their b^balf ^ and thi ftft^hliid lo^omeir' kn wMi h» 
discharged his duties to them. 

Notwitfaat^^g lUift aDftowl of labor afapoad, btaomrad tfaoe 

|9ir studj wA i^ tba preparatiioa of his- cBseeoraes. 3at tbir he 

diA Old; by the strio(fja(» eocmoixqr. No one oonld fiad more hocus 

91 a day timi he ; otoer could aay ooe turn ta better aooouai fiie 

fragmeata of tiiae. He eould aerer be faandl idle. SomevaWble 

aiithpr was constautly by lam^ vluch waa tafcen up irheot kia had & 

leisure moment. He had a keen ^ebh fttrato^^ and it was w 

ti^k ix hiia to tunv hia mind, at oaoe^ tot thar sobjeata ba nsdied 

|o e^Bsider. WUle his^ reading was bgr no means bafted, it eoiid 

not be said to be exten^TO. It embraced but anani'i lively lew 

anthois, birt they were worth tba r^Mttag, and were y^ d^esled* 

Witb those writera who belifiTe ia th«> in&ita: diviMl^ify of Aoaght, 

bet bad ao^ patianee. He irouid &e(]paea% cqaaab of ^ oDndeBsiiig 

pp^oesa whi^ needed to be ^^d to masy antium. Q^nn^ 

bis sermons, as before remarked, wttra not ekbofrnte prabotiow, 

tbey were by no m^eana ha^^y |»repaied. Tht^ i^asf aad general 

arrangement of them he made as he irode on boradbadc ficoBa plaoe 

to place amoi^ his people, aa4 Eubaeqnai^ vfole tbeaa out in the 

%ajiet of bja study. He waa & man of qratem; bft bad a ayab^n 

in bis (^kudiea) and a f^tam in bis pajraffhial and other dntiea. 

This gave him an amount of time for the nuaaevaas dwpaade mac^ 

HfKM^ him, which would mtis^ niosQidiUe ta Aoae idio do ecteiyttiing 

without a {dan. 

Mf.FaikerwaaaaMtiaof aomdjadgmant. He fgmed hia plana 



w M K igBt iS bf tni jttBtciMiljv no^lj miAaBg a iMfltike k i*egard to 
Adr pi m cti e d bHMy. ffis jdlgDient iriiM often pot to a serene tegi 
ki detamiakg 4lie comtm to ibe pumed in cnticd emevgendeft) bat 
1m mUmi tookm wniig viep. 31iiB daelcbd hkn from <be diffi- 
edtiei into wineh M DUMiy men are eonstaartiiy nmniBg. He wai 
i»oi« siaB ^ sm iiastiiy itftor any new or {popular notions, merelj 
beeanse Ijiey irsre endi; nor was be a msa to be carried away hj 
woj popnlar cvrent Keifter fak Dpinions nor measures were 
ehimCTfafiwd by iany estreniM ; i^^ were neitber radioal nor «> 
oenaervative as to admit of no departfllre from what tisage or tkn^ 
wtif^ have eatdbKshed. He took praetical and safe viewe of 
wbalMrer «ame befiwe him^ and was ever esteemed n irioe and 
na lurijte ^canae^flr by Us b re th ren m tiie odtuBtry. 

Virile Mr* Parker was not liaUe to be«deoeived by new move* 
nmnia, t>t to run iaAo tiiem bdoanse they were new, his good 
jed^gntmi was mahifeitwi ui hiii readiness to adopt any measives, 
fiMS wjiitewr aonroe they iaif^ tome, ^vided they promised 
aiibaUmtial, pmmment geodt It is biiieved thait the first temper- 
MBO sam^ in Hhw Han^idnre was Ibrmod amoi^ Us peo^ ; 
and he was aanKig the very §laA iu the State to iniandttce tha 
is^rtem of Sabbatfi sehed nM^etion. 

He was well acquainted with human nature, and farmed a 
c^fevMbt flitiniite of dMvaoter. Be Uras qmok to deteet the preju- 
diOis of msA, thnr p a rt ienhff bms and varbd motives. He knew 
• who had «n luSMt heatrt, Mi lAio^ cnk^ an honest ^ppeaomoe. 
So was aot4«6flivfid by fntooA <w6jr^, nor lusled by 'a show of 
fiteidship. Modest aiad jretiring worfli, too^ he never MM to Me 
slid jffttOeiata, faawever 4wngh and ibrbidfing tiie ^[terier. 

Wfih % S0und judgment imB niiited a renmxkaUe pradeno^. 
Ikt £armer enaUed him to aae what was wise, Hat ktier kept 
bimiMm doing wfaaSi was miwiie. Judgment, gave htm an ksight 
into the •fdmraoteQi of inent prndence, put Jnm oh his guard 
agmast j^mg them usmeoessary ofienee. The ftnaer devises wise 
onaacaesi tia» tetter keeps j o nt of the wisy infaenoes whkh ni^ 
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prevent their accomplishnmit. Tkese two <di(traet«rurtie8 irate 
happily combined in Mr. Parker, and to Uieir influence is to be 
attributed much of the success of his nuiustry, as w^ as the 
general harmony among his people. These ure important demeat^ 
of success in any situation in life, b^ especiidly in the ministry. 
There are states of feeling and times of excitement both among 
individuals and an entire society, when a fidse step or ey€& an 
imprudent expression may prore disastrous to a pastor's influence 
and counteract the benefits of bis past labors. Mr. Parker's pru* 
dence did not degenerate into timidity, though in some cases a 
bolder and more decided course might have been wiser. It was 
not a mere negative virtue, whose only merit consists in preventing 
men from acting, lest they may act wrong ; nor was it a comprimiise 
of duty for the sake of' a dead quietism. It was a stuchous eflfort 
in all his ministerial duties, in all his relations as a citizen, to 
do notiiing whereby his ministry might be blamed, or its influence 
impaired. It showed itself in foreseeing and preventing ttie occa- 
sions of e^ ; in pouring oil on tiie troubled waters ; in studymg 
fitting times and seasons in ^v^ich to rebuke any prevailmg evil ; 
in addressing with a spirit of kindness nungled with fidelity the 
erring ones of his flock, instead of bringing a ndling accusation 
against them. 

An incident which occurred but a few weeks before his deatit, 
will show how sensitive he was to whatever might in any way 
prejudice the mind against the truth. The Sabbath school was 
held in the vestry, which is adjacent to the entrance-hidl, where 
many persons usually stand during intermisnon. ^e door to the 
vestry would often be left open ; and some persons, not connected 
with the Sabbath school, would stemd near the door to bear what 
was said, while the conversati<»i of others was a serious annoy- 
ance to the exercises of the school. To send some (me to shut 
the door, would deprive those who wished it of an opportumty to 
hear, and others too might regard it as a mark of censure towards 
themselves ; and who could tell the consequeBces of an act appar- 
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eikti J so tmimportoat ? He was imwUliog, therefore, that azty 
one should close the door, but said to the superintendent : '' Can 
joa not put a q>ring on the door, which will always close it when it 
is opened?" To 1^ unreflecting this mi^t seem the merest 
trifling, but whoever understands the nature of the human mind, 
its nice susceptibilities^ the slight causes which often ^ve it a 
permanent direction for good or for evil, and that the destiny of 
ii^viduals is scunetimes so delicately poised that a fea&er's weight 
nught turn 4he scale, will not regard it as an unimportant cir- 
cumstance, whetjber that door were closed by conscious or uncon- 
scious agency. The spring was soon put upon the door, but the 
watchful and solicitous fsistor never entered the room afterwards. 

Mr. Parker was a man of ardent piety, and his Christian charac-* 
ier was eminently consistent and exemplary. '^ No one becomes 
a villain at once," said the Roman satirist, «id witii more t^ruth 
may it be said th|kt no one beocmKes an eminent Christian at once. 
The formati(m of ehad:«cter, whether good or bad, is progressive ; 
it is not the work of a moment; time and appropriate influences 
are requisite. Particularly is this the case in forming and per- 
fecting timt character which the poet has justly termed the 
^' highest style of man." Mr. Parker recogmzed thb principle in 
the cultivation of piety. He devoted much time to prayer, usually 
having three seasons of private devotion daily. He had also 
special seasons of £it8ting and prayer. It was one of his resolutions 
to dev(^ the last Saturday of each month to this object. He 
was a ccmstant and prayerful student of the Bible. He always 
rose early in the morning, and before his mind was engrossed witii 
other thmgs, he gave the first hours of the day to the study of the 
Scriptures ; and as he grew older, they became m&re and more a 
fikvorite study. He often remarked that he found in them inexhaust- 
ible treasures. Those who were for any time in his family, will 
remember how often he was seen with his Bible in his hand. This 
he studied, not merely as a Ublical critic, thou^ his Greek Test- 
ament gives abundant evidence that he had not neglected that 



iags, and dmw £rom ft tiiat hondsfament ivierebjr to lo^ft; gewir 
m graee. 3aa piBtjr ims not filfvd and intenauttmt;, act i>Be Imw 
ardent and at unotbelr vitbcmt anj levidenoe af Tkalitj ; Usesn mm 
a remadiaiUe unifonnky and synimetrj in it^ math, mast {fan ill 
BoticesUe in mostOknstiafl^ Asud the^ geaeral dedMmos in ito 
ohuichy %e &pe did not go jout <tti fais aJiar^ but JbmMd idth an 
almoBt umferm bnlKaaacy. Indeed^ when the joetj of iotiuBiB Acn» 
krt dimlj, he &tt &e meed of ^raltivating with iaereaded wat<diM^ 
nesa lue own gcaoaa. The paafh of hk late Gii«rge wfll temembet 
tiie earnestness and fervor of his apqpeab both m publk and {>rH9iitey 
when a sfbat of woddlmeflB had made ihem forgetfal «f hi|^»r 
kpterosts. Ihe fidky^Hsng eizkacts firom diffimmt parts of las diarj, 
while ^eyiffii^jrhiB own oonvieticmi t^ the kw atti&iaiMks.ha fasd 
made in holineas, gi^e eddfaBnoe of his earnest endearors to gtew 
into a nearer resendiiaiioe to his gr^at Pattem an^ Ikcra^tiiar. 

^I reselye to be more fre<}uent and easiaest in ^myet. 1 
resolve to reend the Seriptnres more att^ti^y^ moA ivitb adi- 
afipHcaiaon." 

^ I will mm after singlenefls of hearty und devote mca6 tiffid to 
devotion.^' 

Oo rec<«arii,g from 8bkBffl«, he «aj» : « M«y it be » Mnctifirf 
astD be instmmental in leading me to greater s^iaialii^ and t»^ 
be more devoted to the duties of my ofiee." 
, ^ I w^ maintain a devotioiial frame and a more qaritQid eomr 

^' As I am less ei^rossed this we^ thfim nsual^ I rea^keM 
<i^mk» JBkH other mibjects frcmi my im^d, and te make th^ attakin 
m^nt (^ a good hope in Christ my special e^M^m." 

^' How mapy preoions moments have I wasted, whidi i^onld 
have been consecrated to ttie cuMvation of piety." 

^ I resdve to be more eoagi^ed m my gceat work ; to itrive te^ 
advance rdigion in my heart ajtid Me ^ to iofor no •other di^feet t^l 
divert my lUtentlon.'^ 
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vokft^J expeneno^ ihaJt ih^ least ne^eet of ^ijy the least per' 
|^«sitj about the imiA, proYes ^e&tmetive Ut tiiA &touL May 1 
1^ eauoited to live neamr ta Qod, and may I ei^ mere dt tiie 
fight <^ hie ooiiiit^aai»)e/ ' 

^^ I now^ detetmbie te vtek alber hoUttese^ tt> be mneh in prayer, 
if^ Kre abore ttie werid, te fed m^Bdf no longerr my own but 
Oerisfa, to he employed by him in the service <^ tlda peo^e, m^ 
nkom Z avtt phced as a fl^iritualwatchn^ao. I wiH espeoiaBj 
gmd agunst ipovktly earee atid anxieties. I w31 tedeem time, 
aiid eonnder erery hour k>s^ whidi is not employed in some way 
ta praaote my pencmal holmess wbA my usefdhieas as a mii^stet 
of Christ. I will do more and more every day to promote the sa|- 
tstrnft of men/' 

lie feikiwiiig was eatered in a woi^hoAj w4^ he was at 
Bhikdelj^ua. ^^ During my absence in attending ttie General 
Asasmblyy as I shall be miincumbered with domestic concems 
and paoroehial duties, I detenmne to improve l^e ^me at my eom- 
mand in attendmg more particolaiiy to the stale <^ my heart, and 
Hie eiridenee of my piety.'* 

Abont five years before his death, after he had made arrange- 
■aomts whioh refieved him ahnost entirety from domestic eares, he 
says: ^As I am, by a kmd providence, in eiremnstanees more 
fcvorabte to an entire eoiisecratioii <^ myself to the work of the 
B»]ristry, I resolve tol^ my imnd as much as possible from 
woiidly eaies, and to stndy to promote in every practicable way my 
om& hoBiMss and the spiritual interests of others, e^ciaUy of the 
saris eoonutted to my charge. I resolve to ^ve mys^ more to 
prayer ; each day to present the case of som^ one befinre €rod.'' 

The measure of good which he aecomplidhed, whether ^eater or 
less, cannot be tokl. Who can feUow^ the waves of influence, either 
&r good OP far evil, in their ever-widening circles ? But that be 
HA modi in promolbg a sprit of hamMmy amc^g the people of his 
duurge, in correcting or preventing various evils, in raismg the 
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standard oS edaeation, in eleyating tiie genenJ charact^ of the 
people, in awakening interest in the great benevolent operations of 
the day, and above all in bringing many under the controlling 
power of the truth, will not be called in question. At the time of 
his ordination, the church contained ninety«*eight members; at 
some periods of his ministry, before the formation of the church in 
the Lower Village, and the removal of quite a number of families 
and individuals into the several manufacturing villages which have 
grown up in the vicinity, the church contained over three hundred 
members. At the time of his death, the number was two hundred 
and eighty, about forty of these being nourresidents. During his 
pastoral office, about five hundred were added to the churdi by 
profession. 

In the course of his ministry, Mr. Parker published several 
sermons, most of them on fimerd occasions. On the death of Elder 
John Crocker ; James Parker, Esq., of Bedford, N. H. ; Elder 
James Pinkerton; Rev. Amasa A. Hayes, pastor of the church 
in Londonderry; Elder Samuel Bumham, his early preceptor; 
Miss N. M. Clark, who was to have accompanied the late Rev. 
A. K. Hinsdale, as a nussionary to Mosul ; Rev. Calvin Cutler, 
pastor of the church in Windham, N. H. He also published a 
" Century Sermon," commemorating the settiement of London- 
derry, delivered April 22, 1819 ; a sermon at the ordination of 
Rev. Abijah Cross, over the first Congregational church in Salis- 
bury, N. H. ; also two sermons on the Supreme Divinity of Christ, 
in 1827. These two discourses were considered ah able defence 
of the truth they were designed to establish. The Century Sermon 
may be considered as the germ of the History of Londonderry. 
It awakened much interest at the time, in regard to the early 
settlement of the town, and tiie edition then published was soon 
exhausted. Application being made to (he author from time to 
time for copies of tiiis sermon, which he was unaMe to supply, he 
was frequently urged to prepare a more fiUl account of tiie early 
settiement and subsequent history of the town. But he felt that 
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his mmisterial duties were paramount to all oilers, and tbat he 
could not comply with such a request without interfering with his 
obligations to his parish. Nothing therefore was done towards the 
preparation of the work till four or five years since, when he had 
made such arrangements in regard to his domestic and secular 
affiiirs as to allow him paore time for such a purpose. And even 
when he commenced the work, it was with the full purpose that it 
should not diminish the amount of his ministerial labors. If he 
ever departed from this purpose, it was only during the few last 
months o( his life, when he evidently began to feel, that what he 
did must be done quickly. 

Mr. Parker was a man of strong and vigorous constitution, 
which he retained in an unusual degree till nearly the close of his 
life. He was rarely subject to sickness or disease of any kind. 
For the first thirty-six years of his ministry, he was absent from 
the pulpit only seven Sabbaths on account of ill health. About 
four years since, he experienced the first symptoms of the disease 
which finally terminated his life. It was a pain in the region of 
the heart, at first causing but little anxiety, and at no time affecting 
his general health, or his ability to devote himself to the ordinary 
duties of his office. Any unusual physical exertion, however, gave 
him considerable pain. On consulting physicians in regard to the 
nature of the difficulty, it was pronounced a disease of the heart, 
technically called angina pectoris. There was no occasion to 
apprehend any immediate danger from the disease, particula|ly as 
his health, dflring the last six months before his death, wa^ gener- 
ally good; still, he was evidently convinced that his life was 
precarious, and might at any time termmate suddenly. But he 
had no fear, in view of such an event ; he spoke of it fron) tiipe 
to time, to some members of his family, with perfect composure. 
Indeed, he was never more cheerful, and even playful, than during 
the few last months of his life. The last time his daughter visited 
him, he conversed freely with her respectmg some plans he wished 
to have adopted in case of his death. In a letter to her, a few 
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weeks before he died, he says : " I hope I can truly say, I do not 
feel so much concern as to my health and life on my own account, 
as on that of your mother, and my dear family and people, for 
whose good I may yet be in some measure instrumental. We are 
truly happy when we can say : * Not my will but thine be done.' " 
On the Sabbath, July 14, 1850, he exchanged with the Rev. Mr. 
Day, pastor of the church in the Lower Village. In an obituary 
notice of Mr. Parker, Rev. Mr. Day says of his afternoon discourse 
on that day : " He preached his last sermon from the words of the 
prophet : * The soul that sinneth it shall die.' There seemed to be 
an universal conviction on the part of all who heard him, that it 
was one of the most solemn discourses he ever preached. His 
appeals at the close were heart searching, and seemed to prognos- 
ticate his own approaching dissolution." At the close of the 
second service, he returned home. Later in the afternoon, he 
went to attend a third service at one of the school-houses in a 
distant part of the town. He preached with his usual earnestness 
on such occasions, and at the close of the meeting started to 
return. When he had gone about one half of the distance, and 
was a mile and a half from his home, his horse stumbled and fell. 
He ran back a few rods to Mr. Clark's, the nearest house, to call 
assistance. Undoubtedly feeling pain from the effort already 
made, and conscious of the danger to which he was exposed by 
over-exertion, he told Mr. Clark that he must return slowly, and 
would then aid him in attending to the horse. On returning 
to his carriage, and while stooping over his horse, eitler to prevent 
him from rising suddenly, or to loosen some of the harness, Mr. 
Clark heard him groan, and saw him in the act of falling forward. 
He immediately caught him in his arms, when he expired without a 
struggle, not breathing more than once afterwards. Thus ended 
the days of this faithful minister of the gospel. It was a fitting 
time to die, — in the midst of his labors, — on the Sabbath, aft^r 
its duties were all performed, — and at the going down of the sun. 
Appropriately did one of his parishioners remark : ^^ He served his 
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Master fiuMuUy all day, and went home to rest at night." It 
would have been gratifying to his friends could they have stood 
beside him as he breathed out his life, and received from him 
his last messages and parting blessing. But '' what God appoints, 
is best." They know how he had lived, and they know what would 
have been the burden of his message to them and to the people 
of his charge, could he have spoken to them as he was entering 
another world. His remains, sustained in the arms of his youngest 
son, were borne home fo his stricken family, who, while they 
mourned the loss of an endeared husband and father, bowed with 
becoming resignation to him who had afflicted them. 

His death occurred at so late an hour ihat it was not generally 
known that evening. But when, in the early morning, the long- 
protracted tolling of the bell announced that some unusual calamity 
bad occurred ; and when the word flew from house to house that 
their pastor had fallen dead in the street, the effect was over- 
whelming* More than twelve hundred of his flock had gone down 
to the grave since he had dwelt among them ; and now the pastor 
who had so often been in the midst of death, and seemed almost 
exempt from its power, had passed through the dark valley. The 
deepest grief pervaded the whole parish. Every one whom you 
met was subdued and solemn. Strong men turned aside from 
their labors, and sat in silence through the day ; and some of the 
children in the schools were inconsolable with grief. 

His funeral was attended on the following Wednesday, by a very 
large assembly. His own parishioners, people from all parts of the 
town, and from adjacent towns, and an unusually large number of 
clergymen, came together to pay their last tribute of respect to 
their deceased pastor and friend. It was a pleasant summer day, 
but all hearts were smitten with grief. After prayer at his late 
residence, by Rev. Mr. Eels of Newburyport, his remains were 
conveyed to the church, and in the entrance-hall, an opportunity 
was given to the assembly, as they successively entered the 
house, to take a last look of the deceased. It was a long time 
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before tbid sad ceremony was concluded, each seeming reluctant to 
turn away from the countenance upon which they could never look 
again. The house was draped with mourning, and was filled in 
all parts. The services, which were of a very solemn and appro- 
priate character, were performed by the Rev. Mr. Day, of Derry, 
Rev. Mr. Thayer, of Windham, Rev. Mr. Willey, of Goflfstown, 
and Rev. Mr. Brainerd of Londonderry. The deepest feeling was 
manifested by the audience, and many were bathed in tears. After 
these exercises, the whole congregation followed the remains to 
the grave, where they now rest with those of all the pastors who 
had preceded him in that church. At the grave, was sung the 
burial hymn of Watts : " Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb," and 
then the mourning crowd withdrew to meet that respected and 
revered pastor no more till the morning of the resurrection. In 
the afternoon of the Sabbath following, a highly appropriate sermon 
was preached by Rev. Dr. Whiton, of Antrim, the early and 
intimate friend of Mr. Parker, from Psalm 116 : 15, " Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints." On this occaaon, 
also, as well as at his funeral, the assembly was very large ; every 
part of the house, including the aisles and entries, was filled. The 
services q( the Rev. Mr. Day's society, a large part of whom 
had belonged to Mr. Parker's parish, were suspended, and pastor 
and peojde came to mingle their sympathies and to worship with 
that flock which was now left as sheep without a shepherd. 

The following is an extract from Dr. Whiton's sermon on that 
occasion : " An intimacy of more than forty years with your 
departed pastor, drawn the closer by parity of age, by an almost 
contemporaneous entrance into the ministry, and by frequent asso- 
ciation in presbyterial and ecclesiastical duties, has not only left 
on my mind a deep impression of his piety and worth, but enables 
me to speak with a degree of confidence on the leading traits of 
his character. 

" That he, or any other mere man, was faultless, it were foolish 
and even wicked to pretend. He saw and felt in himself the evil 
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and demerit of sin, and fled for refuge to tbe blood of Cbristr 
He ever appeared to walk, in a happy degree humbly with God, 
looking for salvation as the free, unmerited gift of mercy to the 
ill-deserving, through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Next to his piety 
comes his prudence ; not the timid prudence that shrinks from 
duty, but the prudence that scrupulously shuns just occasions of 
offence. In sound practical wisdom he excelled most others ; not 
making little things great, nor great things little, but estimating 
them according to their relative importance. This trait made him 
a safe, reliable counsellor, in cases the most perplexed. Evenness 
and stability of feeling, consistency of conduct with principle, 
strongly marked his character. In point of industry and dili- 
gence, he was certainly preeminent, there being few men who 
had accomplished an equal amount of ministerial labor. This 
unremitting diligence made him familiar with his people, including 
the children of his parish, and was one of the means by which 
he preserved them in harmony and peace. Of his method and 
correctness, the records of the Londonderry presbytery, kept by 
his hand for about thirty years, will remain a lasting memorial. 
Integrity marked all his transactions ; he was a man to be trusted. 
That crowning excellence, love of the religion of God, made him 
willing to spend and be spent in the service of Christ, in a con- 
tinuous course of effort for the salvation of souls. His investiga- 
tions of Christian doctrines and duties were patient ; the subjects 
which passed through his hands were well weighed and lucidly 
presented to others. 

'*' He is gone ! ' God took him V at the time and in ike manner 
unerring wisdom saw best. Looking at our loss, we may well 
exclaim, * Alas, my brother ! ' * My father, my &ther, the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof! ' Of the circumstances of 
his death, so sudden, surprising, affecting, it were needless to speak 
to those who know the details better than myself. The summons 
found our brother where a Christian would wish to be found, at 
the post of duty, intent on his Master's work. To him, the close 
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of his last earthly Sabbath was, we doubt not, the begimung of a 
Sabbath, heavenly and eternal. Probably not a minister could 
have fallen in New Hampshire, whose death would have called 
forth a larger tribute of regrets and tears ! 

" You, the people of his charge, are witnesses how holily and 
justly, and unblamably he walked among you ; yourselves are his 
letter of commendation, known and read of all men. Full well 
you know, that not often occurs a ministry attended with equal > 

harmony and confidence, and honored with an equal number of 
seals of the divine approbation. Both yourselves and your children 
will cherish his name with long and affectionate remembrance." 

The following notices of Mr. Parker, which appeared in the 
weekly journals, though involving some repetition, are here inserted, 
as evidences of the estimate which others formed of his character 
and ministry ; they will also show that the fiUal interest of the 
writer has not led him to draw this brief sketch witii too partial a 
hand. 

" Mr. Parker," says the Rev. Mr. Day, " is one of the brightest 
examples of ministerial fidelity which can be found in our State or 
New England. As a preacher, he was clear, close, and doctrinal. 
lie well understood the wants and sympathies of the common mind, 
and never failed to furnish instruction. As a pastor he excelled. 
He was never weary in going from house to house, to inquire for 
the temporal and spiritual welfare of his people. He was pecu- 
liarly happy at the bedside of the sick, and with the mourner. He 
was deeply interested in the young, and gave to them no small 
part of his energies. He well knew what stations they were to 
occupy in society, and how very soon they would be the leading 
members of his parish. He kept his eye on the Sabbath and 
common schools, and was sure to let every child know that he was 
interested in him. He has gone down to his grave like a shock of 
com fully ripe, deeply lamented by his people, and the churches 
at large. He died as perhaps he might have wished to die, had he 
designated his own time and circumstances. He was in the work, 
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with the harness on. His life might be written in the emphatic 
words of the apostle, and would furnish a most appropriate epitaph 
for his tombstone: 'Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord."' 

" Mr. Parker," observes a correspondent of the Congregational- 
ist, '' was remarkable for his knowledge of human nature, and 
for his true Christian courtesy, — an example of purity and con- 
sistency in his life ; ever laborious and faithful as a preacher and 
a pastor, he retained not only his post of duty, but what was 
more, the confidence and aflFection of his people. He died in the 
midst of his labors, and though less known than the great Scotch 
divine, will, like him, wherever known, be remembered and loved." 

The following is from the Congregational Journal of January, 
1851 : " Soon after Mr. Parker graduated, he became the pastor 
of the Presbyterian church in Derry, then a part of Londonderry, 
which was in a condition far from promising and inviting ; but 
under his wise counsels, his unremitting labors, his self-possessed 
spirit, and admitted moral worth, attained to be one of the best- 
ordered, the most harmonious and flourishing in the State. With 
very respectable powers of mind, and sermons always full of the 
marrow of the gospel, instructive and cheering, if not the most 
deeply studied or eloquently delivered, still, the grand secret of 
his success was in his st/stem and wisdom. He lived and acted by 
a plan, from which he never deviated, and carried it out to the last 
hour of his life. Not that he was obstinate, self-opinionated, or 
incapable of seeing and appreciating improvements ; but he always 
made his changes by system and rule. He was always active, 
but never in a hurry ; never tired, but always working. He was 
always at home, and yet in every nook of his parish ; he seemed 
to make no efibrt to do it, yet, strictly and truly speaking, he 
could call every child in his large parish by name. Not that he 
did this from a certain passion or aSbctation ; all was subservient to 
the great end of the pastoral office, that he might ' save himself, 
and those that heard him.' Then, too, he was always judicious 
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and wise. He never, so &r as we know, made a false step or took 
an untenable position. Naturally passionate, he was always cool 
and self-possessed ; encountering, once or twice, organized and 
formidable opposition on account of the doctrines he preached, he 
vanquished it by forbearance and kindness, without the sacrifice of 
principle, and converted his bitterest enemies into his firmest 
friends. Rarely has any man done so few injudicious and unwise 
things ; as rarely has any man uttered so few injudicious, idle, or 
injurious words. He was a model pastor, and his name will long 
be held in affectionate and respectful remembrance." 

With much truth has it been said, by one of our most distin- 
guished statesmen,* that " the noblest contribution which any man 
can make for the benefit of posterity, is that of a good character. 
The richest bequest which any man can leave to the youth of his 
native land, is that of a shining, spotless example." Such a legacy, 
emphatically, has the subject of this memoir left to his family and 
friends, to the people of his late charge, to the youth among 
whom he labored, to his brethren in the ministry, and to all who 
knew him. 

* Hon. Bobcrt C. Winthrop. 
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